Some Mouse-deer Tales. 

ByR. V. Winsedtt. 

These tales of Si Kvnchil or Si Plandok were copied down 
by me almost word for word from the narrative of a Malacca 
Malay, whom I met casually in Perak. He was a man some 
thirty years old. and he told me he had heard the tales as a 
boy from a JaYanese settler in Malacca, who translated them 
for the pleasure of his Malay acquaintances from a thicK. 
Javanese book : he added that the book was in manuscript and 
looked old. His recital was racy and colloquial and had none 
of the artifice and literary graces of the professional rhapsodists. 
He said, he could only remember a few tales. These are they: 
tales of the Mouse-deer, his wit and the carking cunning 
“ which keeps his body so thin and his eyes so large and 
bright.” 

I once narrated the first of my tales to some Kuala Kang- 
sar boatmen on the Perak River, and they capped it with a 
story of identical moral, where however it is a man who 
releases a tiger from a trap and the tiger in return threatens 
to devour the man, and a river-bank is called upon and attests 
the ingratitude of men and beasts; till at last the mouse-deer 
lures the tiger into the trap again, to see how the man can 
release him ! These same boatmen substituted the phrase 
“Nabi Sleyman’s belt, tali ping gang” for “ Nabi Sleyman’s 
turban ” in the story of the mouse-deer with the snake and the 
tiger. Apparently, many Mouse-deer tales are told, of the 
same gist but with slightly different dress : and this is only to 
be expected, when they are circulated merely from lip to lip. 
I have not got the book by me and my memory may play me 
pranks : but, so far as I can remember, the tale of the mouse- 
deer enticing the lion into a well to fight his own shadow, which 
appears in the Hikaiat Gelila Demina, appears in a slightly 
different shape in Mr. Skeat’s little book of folk-lore tales. 
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Mr. George Maxwell and others have reminded me, that 
one of these tales of mine bears an extraordinary resemblance 
to that of Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby. 

The only story which I have abbreviated and altered 
verbally in translation, is the rather indelicate anecdote of how 
Si Planclok behaved, when he leapt right into the tiger’s maw. 
***** 

Once upon a time, a tall tree by a river-bank fell sud¬ 
denly and pinned down a crocodile by the tail. It happened, 
that some buffaloes came down to drink hard by and the croco¬ 
dile besought them to lift the fallen tree and release him. One 
of the buffaloes answered, “ But how can we release you ? how 
can we lift the tree ? We have neither fingers nor paws, where¬ 
with to grasp its trunk.” “ No, my friends,” said the crocodile, 
“ but you have strong horns and foreheads : of your mercy, 
place them under the trunk and heave all together.” Then, 
three buffaloes pushed their horns under the tree and heaved 
all together and raised the trunk. And, the crocodile slipped 
out, like an eel that has had his tail nipped, quick as light¬ 
ning ; and forthwith siezed the hindleg of the biggest buffalo 
in his jaws. The buffalo cried out with pain and anger. 
“ What is this ? Have I not helped you that you serve me 
thus ? Why do you requite evil for good ? But, the croco¬ 
dile only bit the harder. Now, Mr. Mouse-deer had come up, 
while this was going on, and jumping upon the tree-trunk 
said to the buffalo. “ Why, do you ask such stupid questions ? 
It is the nature of beasts and men to be ungrateful. See, here 
is an old sleeping-mat drifting down-stream. I will ask it 
about the matter.” Therewith, he called out, “ Ho, sleeping- 
mat, is it the custom of the world to requite good with evil or 
with gratitude ? ” “ With evil,” answered the mat : “ I was 

once clean and new, soft to lie upon and comporting to my 
master, but see, now I am old and worn, he has flung me 
adrift in the river.” “ Hear that,” quoth the Mouse*deer : 
“but I will enquire, also, of this dish-cover I see floating- 
down.” And he called out, “ Ho, dish-cover, is it the custom 
of the world to requite good with evil or with gratitude ? ” 
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“ With evil/’ answered the dish-cover : “ I was once bright and 
new, fine with silk and gold thread, the pride of my mistress, 
but see, now that I am torn and tarnished, she has cast me 
away on the river/* “Hear that?” quoth the Mouse-deer. 
“ Don’t ask stupid questions, you silly buffalo. But, as for 
these creatures lifting that tree-trunk and setting you free, 
Mr. Crocodile, I don’t believe a word of it, and I won’t, till I 
have seen it with my own eyes. Let go that old bull’s leg : it 
is very tough : and keeping your eye on yonder baby buffalo, 
who cannot run far and is very tender eating, just tell these 
beasts to lift up this trunk, as you want me to believe they 
lifted it just now, and then only will I accept your story.” So ; 
the crocodile was nettled, and did as the Mouse-deer asked, 
let go the bull’s leg and approached the trunk to instruct the 
buffaloes how to raise it, once more. Then the buffaloes 
strained and strained and lifted it a little. ££ See,” said the 
crocodile, peering and pushing right under the trunk to watch 
the work, ££ see, up it goes.” ££ And down it goes,” yelled the 
Mouse-deer : ££ down with it, you buffaloes, quick, quick, on 
top of the rogue.” The buffaloes dropped the tree, and there 
was the crocodile pinned fast beneath it and sore wounded, 
££ As long as there is a crocodile in the world,” said the dying 
beast, “he shall be your foe and the enemy of all your tribe, 
you accursed mouse-deer.’’ “ Well, well,” answered aS^ Plandok. 
“ as long I am in the world, my wits shall be my friends, I 
hope.” 

Then the Mouse-deer went on his way up hill and down 
dale, through jungle and plain; till he was faint and thirsty. 
At last, he came to a stream and went down to drink. “ There 
are no crocodiles here,” he thought to himself, and he drank 
from a brook, his back turned to the big river. But a croco¬ 
dile crept up and seized one of his hindlegs. “ Ho,” said he, 
nearly screaming with pain, “ I was mistaken. What is to be 
done now ? Mr. Crocodile, sir, why are you biting a dead 
branch ? ” “ Call your leg a dead branch ?” laughed the cro¬ 

codile. “ That’s not my leg,” said the Mouse-deer, “taste it 
carefully : don’t bite or you’ll miss the flavour : does it not 
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taste like dead wood ? ” “ Indeed, it does ”, replied the croc¬ 

odile, letting go. “ But it was my leg, all the same,” said 
the Mouse-deer, as he leapt up the bank. 

Then the Mouse-deer bethought him how he should get 
across that great river and escape his enemies the crocodiles. 
After a while, he drew' near to the bank and cried out, “ Hi- 
all ye crocodiles, rise, float, I command you.” “Pray, who is 
this that commands us,” asked a* crocodile, lifting his head, 
“ I am the messenger of Nabi Sleyman. Rise, ye crocodiles 
rise, all of you, float on the surface of this river, all ye that are 
in this river; for it is the will of the prophet Sleyman that 
I count all you his slaves : in the name of Nabi Sleyman I 
conjure you rise and float.” Then all the crocodiles floated on 
the top of the water. “ Come, all of you, herd together,” said 
the Mouse-deer, “ or I cannot count you truly.” And all the 
crocodiles crowded together, till they stretched from one bank 
of the river to the other. “ I will count you one by one,” said 
the Mouse-deer; “so that there shall be no mistake in my 
reckoning.” “ One,” said he, as he leapt from the bank on to 
the back of the nearest beast: “ two ” and he leapt on to the 
back of the next; “ three,” and he was on the back of a 
third : “four,” “five,” “six,” “seven,” “eight,” “nine,”—“ten,” 
said he, as he jumped to the opposite bank and “done” said 
he : “I reckoned truly and now my reckoning has brought me 
across, you may sink, you foolish crocodiles.” 

Then, the Mouse-deer continued his journey up hill and 
down dale, through jungle and plain, till he was tired and 
hungry. And he saw the red-shooted shrub ( ? lamah-lamali) 
which Mouse-deer love, and ate the shoots and w r ent on his way, 
his mouth streaming red slaver. By and by, a sambur-doe 
met him and asked, why is your mouth red like that ? ” 
“Ah,” said the Mouse-deer, “some kind jungle folk in yonder 
Kampong gave me betel to eat: they invite all comers; you 
had better go, too.” Now, sambur deer love betel. “Show 
me the way,” said the doe. “ Straight ahead,” answered the 
Mouse-deer, “ and tell the folk I told you to go.” “ Thank you, 
Mr. Mouse-deer,” said the doe and off she ran as fast as she 
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could to get betel. But the folk there had set a snare to 
catch any beast that came to their gardens and the sambur 
doe was caught fast. Then, those folk came out to kill her. 
“ Alas !she protested, “ it was a mouse-deer told me, I should 
be welcome,” “ Welcome indeed,” said the folk, “for you are 
the rascal that has destroyed all our betel.” So they killed 
the sambur-doe. 

But as Mr. Mouse-deer went on his way, a young sambur - 
deer met him and asked him, “where is my mother ?” Then, 
the Mouse-deer answered: “how should I know?” “You 
lie,” answered the sambur and rushed at him to kill him; 
“ she is dead and it is your doing.” But the Mouse-deer leapt 
aside into a deep pit, where his enemy dare not follow. So, 
the sambur went away and Si Plandoh was left alone, to reflect 
how he should get clear of a pit which was too deep for him 
to leap up and out. At last he called so that all the beasts of 
the forest came and asked him what he did there. “Ware 
sky,” cried the Mouse-deer, pointing to the drifting clouds, 
“ I’m down here, because the sky is about to fall, and if you 
care for your lives you’ 11 all of you jump down as quick as 
you can, before it falls and kills you.” Thereupon, all the 
beasts began to tumble in, one on the top of the other. 
“ Don’t crush me in this narrow space,” quoth the Mouse-deer, 
leaping on the buffalo’s back : “ don’t crush me, ” and he 
jumped higher on to the tiger’s back, and thence on to a deer’s, 
so out and on to the bank and away. Then, the Mouse-deer 
wandered on till he met a huge tiger. “ I shall eat you,” 
said the tiger. “Don’t,” prayed the Mouse-deer, “I entreat 
you, spare me.” “ I shan’t : I’m very hungry,” said the tiger. 
“Well open your mouth wide agape and I’ll jump in,” said 
the Mouse-deer, “that will save you trouble.” “All right,” 
said the tiger and did as Si Plandoh asked him. The Mouse- 
deer leapt hard and straight for the tiger’s gullet and tore his 
way right through the tiger’s body; then, popping out his head, 
shouted to a goat grazing near to be off, before he should be 
caught and killed. “I must stop this back-door treachery,” 
said the tiger and espying a pointed stick began to thrust and 
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press himself against it, but slipping down smartly let the 
stick pierce right into his body so that he died. But Si 
Plandok leapt out and escaped. 

Then, Mr. Mouse-deer took counsel with himself. “ I 
have many enemies, the crocodile, the deer, the tiger and all 
the beasts I lured into that pit. What shift is there for me to 
save myself alive?” And he came to a wild wasps’ nest. 
“ Good,” said he, “I will bide by this nest.” Presently, a tiger 
found him and asked him his business. “ I guard Nabi Sleyman’s 
gong,” said the Mouse-deer, pointing to the nest. “ May I 
strike it?” asked the tiger. “ Of all things, I should like to 
strike it: and, if you let me do so, I wifi not eaWou.” “ You 
may,” answered the Mouse-deer, “but, with your leave, I wall 
go a long way off first or Nabi Sleyman will be angry. “ All 
right,” replied the tiger. Then the Mouse-deer went a long 
way off till he came to a clump of bamboos : and there he wait¬ 
ed. Then, the tiger smote Nabi Sleyman’s gong and all the 
wasps came swarming out and stung him till his face was 
swollen. So, he bounded away in a rage and went to where the 
Mouse-deer stood. “ Knave, villain,” said he, “ see my face 
all swollen. Now I will kill you. But what is this bamboo you 
are w r atching ?” “It is Nabi Sleyman’s viol,” said the Mouse- 
deer, pointing to a slit stem, in which the wind sounded. “ How 
do you play it ?,” asked the tiger. “Lick it here with your 
tongue,” said Si Plandok, pointing to the slit. “ May I ?,” 
asked the tiger. “Yes,” said the Mouse-deer, “ but with your 
leave, I will go a long way off first or Nabi Sleyman will be 
angry. “All right” said the tiger. Then Mouse-deer went a 
long way off and stood by some filth. Then the tiger licked 
the bamboo ; and a gust blew and closed the fissure, so that 
the end of the tiger’s tongue was pinched off: and that is why 
tigers are short-tongued to this day. So, he bounded away in a 
rage and went to where the Mouse-deer watched over the filth. 
“ See the hurt you have done me, accursed one,” said the 
tiger, showing his tongue : “ now, of a truth, I will slay and eat 
you. But, first, what is this filth that you guard it?” “It is 
Nabi Sleyman’s nasi Kunyet ,” said the Mouse-deer. “May I 
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eat it ?,” said the tiger. “ Of all things, I should like to eat 
it: and if you let me do so, I will not kill you.” “ You may,” 
said the Mouse-deer, “ and perhaps it will cure your tongue : but 
first, let me go a long way off or Nabi Sleymdn may be angry 
with me.” “ All right,” said the tiger. And Mr. Mouse-deer 
went a long way off and stood by a coiled snake. Then the 
tiger tasted the filth. “Why is it so bitter?”, said 
he: “beast, this is not rice but filth only.” And he 
rushed in a rage to where the Mouse-deer waited. “Now, in¬ 
deed your hour has come,” said the tiger : “ make ready to die. 
But, first, what is this you are guarding,” and he looked at the 
coiled snake. “ This is Nabi Sleyman's turban,” said the 
Mouse-deer. “May I wear it?”, asked the tiger: “of all 
things I should like to put it on : and if you let me do so, perhaps 
I may spare your life.” “ You may put it on,” said the Mouse- 
deer “ but first let me go a long way off or Nabi Sleyman may 
be angry with me.” “All right,” said the tiger. Then the 
Mouse-deer went a long way off and, looked on gleefully. So, 
the tiger began to unwind the coils but the snake awoke, his 
tongue darting like flame, and fought with the tiger and over¬ 
came him and killed him. “ Ha ! ha ! ”, laughed the Mouse- 
deer and went on his way, up hill and down dale, by jungle and 
by plain, till he was hungry. Then he came to a cucumber 
garden and nibbled all the cucumbers. So, the gardener was 
angry and took paint, dry cocoanut husks and old clouts and 
made a scarecrow and smeared it with the gutta of the jack-fruit 
tree. “What is this ?” said the Mouse-deer, returning to his feed¬ 
ing ground : “ a man, or a doll ? Only a doll, I declare.” And he 
poked it with his foreleg. But his leg struck fast in the gutta. 
“ It’s alive, after all, and it wants to fight. I’ll kick it hard.” 
Another leg stuck fast. “ Oh ! it’s only a wretched doll but it 
has strong glue.” And he kicked with his hind legs also, till 
all four legs were stuck fast. Then the Mouse-deer wept and 
called for help. And the bird Ketopok flew down and offered 
to release him but warned him it would be a dirty job. “ Never 
mind that,” said the Mouse-deer, “ so long as I get free.” So, 
the Ketopok covered him all over with bird-lime. By and bye, 
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the gardener came up. “ Ha ! ”, said he, “here is the thief 
caught fast. Well take him home and kill him.” Now the 
Mouse-deer kept still and held his breath. u Don’t take him 
home, father,” said the gardener’s son, looking at him, “ he’s 
been dead some hours and is quite rotten and stinking.” 
And he pulled the Mouse-deer away and threw him on a heap 
of rubbish. But the Mouse-deer jumped up and shook himself 
and shouted, “I’m not dead but dirty.” Then he sprang away 
into the forest. 

The Mouse-deer journeyed on, and came to another cu¬ 
cumber garden, and there, too, he nibbled the cucumbers. But 
the gardener set a trap and caught him and put him in a cage, 
while the good-wife prepared spices to dress him for a feast. 
Now, the gardener had an old watch-dog. And the dog went 
up to the Mouse-deer’s cage and asked him why he was locked 
up. So, the Mouse-deer said, “ It is because they would force 
me to marry the gardener’s daughter against my will. See, 
they are preparing spices for a wedding feast.” Then the dog 
asked, is it not for stealing cucumbers you are imprisoned.” 
But the Mouse-deer persisted it was because he would not 
marry the gardener’s daughter. Then the dog answered, 
“ How long have I done faithful service here, and why should 
you a stranger be preferred to me. I will take your place and 
marry.” And the dog pushed open the cage and entered it, 
while the Mouse-deer ran off. By and bye, the gardener came 
and opened the cage and found only the watch dog; and he 
cursed and beat the dog : but the dog could only tell, how the 
Mouse-deer had cheated him. 

At last the Mouse-deer came to the sea-shore and met the 
king of sea-snails, siput kiyong, by whom he was worsted. “ I 
pity you ; ” said he to the snail, “ well enough, you can only 
just crawl with your house and pillow on your back.” u Why,” 
said the snail, “ I’ll beat you in a running race along the sea¬ 
shore, if you give me seven days’ notice.” “ Done,” said Si 
Plandok , laughing and wondering what the king of the snails 
would do. But the snail sent messengers to all his rayats 
and bade them assemble in crowds by the edge of the sea, 
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hiding themselves in shallow water, till they saw a Mouse-deer 
come running, when they were to pop up one after another in 
front of the Mouse-deer. So, after seven days, the Mouse-deer 
started to race the sea-snail along the seashore, but fast as he 
could run, there was always the snail, or so it seemed to him, 
before him. And Mr. Mouse-deer was angry and discouraged, 
because he thought the king of the snails had worsted him. 
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